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language — now used for quite large lamps, the shades them- 
selves often measuring half a yard in diameter. The floral is 
the only really effective decoration, and the flowers should he 
sketched broadly, life-sized, the work heing, of course, entirely 
completed before the paper is mounted in shade form. 
Branches of hollyhock, large poppies or peonies and chrysan- 
themums are the most suitable. When the properly shaped 
piece of paper has been carefully joined, a quilling of ribbon 
or a ruching made of silk gauze is added top and bottom. It 
is extremely important that the colors of the ribbon or gauze 
should not kill the delicate hues of the water color drawing ; 
soft shades of green, or the same tints as the flowers mingled 
in the ruching, are preferable to contrasts. 



THE LOOM IN EASTERN ART. 

RIENTAL textiles stand foremost among 
the ancient industries of the world. The 
art of weaving was born in the sunrise 
lands of the world, where color has an 
endless charm, whether tinting the sands 
of the desert, or toning with emerald the 
valley of the Nile, or shifting in the soft 
moods of light that sleep upon Persian 
hills. At what period the loom was set up it is impossible to 
tell. The first hands busy at this craft were undoubtedly 
those of women. A Chaldsean gossip whispered this story con- 





DRAPERY NOTES. 

DRAPING remains elaborate in the four-piece style for all 
"correct 1 ' windows. First comes the plain white shade, 
then a sash curtain of yellow silk, next dainty lace cur- 
tains of larger design, and lastly a heavy Turkish curtain of 
mingled oriental colors. The lace curtains are hung plain, and 
the one Turkish curtain is swung over the pole. 

ANEW YORK girl has a unique portiere hanging between 
her sleeping room and bath, a piece of sail cloth on 
which is roughly painted the figure of a mermaid in the 
ocean ; the curtain is tied by small loops of rope to a stout 
fishing pole fastened across the door, and on the bracket above 
are some large, exquisitely polished conch shells and star-fish. 



corning Sardanapalus — that he was often seen in female garb 
carding purple wool, from which his wives wrought floor cov- 
erings for the palace. Homer discovers Helen of Troy setting 
the tale of her peopled war in the woof of her web, and also 
sings with Virgil concerning the glory of certain "tapeta" that 
were laid under the thrones of kings or upon their chariot 
horses. In the Seventh Book of the 2Eneid we are told of 

"Wing-footed, purple bearing beasts, 

With pictures o'er them flung 

Of woven stuff." 
Hymns in the Rig Veda show that the Hindus were familiar 
with the method of making their textile fabrics studies of 
beauty. The woman in the Proverbs of Solomon says : " I 
have woven my bed with cords. I have covered it with painted 
tapestry from Egypt." The earlier phases of the art may be 



traced through the land of the Pharaohs to Northern Africa, 
Southwestern Asia, and, finally, into the dawn of the Aryan 
civilization. The loom has not been materially changed, and 
may be seen to-day as it was in the time when the priests of 
Heliopolis decorated the shrines of their gods with magnificent 
carpets, or when Delilah wove the hair of Samson with her web 
and fastened it with a wooden pin. It is interesting to observe 
that the ancient weavers attained to such an expression of art 
that their work brought fabulous sums. Pliny mentions Baby- 
lonian couch covers that were priced at figures ranging from 
eight hundred thousand to four million 
sesterces, or from four thousand six 
hundred to twenty-three thousand 
pounds sterling each. It was a fashion 
adopted from Persia, that of sleeping 
on small, rich carpets, that were rolled 
up in the day and put aside. The 
wealthy patricians of the Imperial City 
were rivals in the costliness of these 
fabrics. In all ages fine rugs have been 
used for religious purpotes ; notably 
on the holy cars of pilgrimages to 
Mecca, the tomb of the prophet at 
Medina, and throughout the mosques 
of the Orient. At Croyland the Abbot 
Egelric gave to that church before 
the year 1-92 two large foot-cloths— so 
rugs were then called — woven with 
lions, to be laid out before the high 
altar on great festivals, and two shorter 
ones trailed all over with flowers. At 
a later period old tapestries were used 
for a like purpose in the cathedrals of 
Southern Europe. A recent sensation 
has been made in London by the ex- 
hibition of the Holy Carpet of the 
mosque at Ardebil, woven at Kashan 
in 1535, and valued at thirty thousand 
dollars. The designs of ancient weav- 
ings are a fascinating study, and may 
be roughly classed as geometric and 
floral . The geometric was first in order, 
and then advanced to the floral. It 
has been surmised that these were 
taken originally from the mosaics of 
Assyrian pavements and the forms in 
which the gardens of Babylon and 
Persepolis were laid out. To trace the 
history of designs, their unfolding and 
blendings, their journeyings from one 
region into another, and the continuity 
of them through thousands of years, 
would require a volume. It is natural 
that the Eastern mind, so passionately 
devoted to symbols, should profusely 
weave these into their fabrics. Many 
carpets contain histories— mythological 
stories in which the fauna and flora of 
a country figure prominently. The lion 
stands for the sun ; the dragon for the 
night ; the phoenix for the varied 
splendor of the day. There is a sym- 
bolism of color, of form, of animal life, 
of trees and flowers. These are made 
to illustrate the conflict between light 
and darkness, the evolution of life, the 
decay of death, and the immortality 
that awaits the blest in paradise. A 
fine prayer rug is a creed set forth in 

pattern and color. The complicated designs of rugs made by 
wandering tribes have a subtle meaning, the chief end 
of which is to avert the evil eye and bring good luck. 
The best antique weaves come to us to-day from the 
region of the Caucasus, Persia, Asia Minor, and Turkey. The 
names of rugs simply signify the country, or the province 
in the country, where the loom was filled. The Bedouins rep- 
resent one extreme, and the skilled Persians the other, as to 
character of work. The best Yourock rug is bold in design and 
broad in scheme of color. The nomads were the original im- 



pressionists in the art of warp and woof, making studies from 
the deep tones of the sky, the radiance of light on mellow 
sands, and the sheens of autumn. The pile of their rugs is 
soft,'8ilky, and loose, falling from the hand like the flexible 
skin of a leopard. The opposite of the Yourock is the finest 
Persian of the Sennah type, in which the hand- knots are five 
hundred to the square inch, while the face of the fabric gives 
to the touch the sense of frosted velvet. Such weaves reveal 
the Meissoniers of Oriental art. Many superior specimens re- 
quire years of labor. An important collection of rugs lately 




A Persian Carpet. 



The Center is a field of calm and intense color, the Border being of larger design in 
clearer tones, and the result both rich and harmonious. 



sold in New York contained some of the finest specimens ever 
offered in this country. There were rare Oriental antiques, 
having the tones of old porcelains ; and modern examples so finely 
woven and of such superb patterns as to leave nothing to be 
desired. A growing discrimination in taste, and a readiness to 
pay for the treasures coming out of the palaces, mosques and 
harems of the East, will give to the homes of cultured Ameri- 
cans the mature lustre of an art which is the oldest of all, and 
represents the genius of patient toil at the loom of use and 
beauty. 
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